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S this paper does not ptetend to convey in- 
ſtruction to ſtateſmen or lawyers, but is 


addreſſed prineipatly to the country gentlemen and 
frecholders of Ireland, who cannot be ſuppoſed to be 


deeply read in the old ſtature/law, I ſhall: make no 


apology for ſtating at large the alterations which 
were made in our conſtitution by the act of the 


1oth of Hen. VII. chap. 4. commonly called Poyn- 


ings Law“, and the tubſequent act of the 4th 4 


1 a a e thereof. 


1 Sir Edward nne . bis mini in Ireland, 


paſled wo aud weary other laws, 
LOG 
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nt poynings Law Bills were ape in 
either houſe of parliament indi 2 anc end hoving. | 
received the ſanction of both hodſes, were imme- 1 
diately, without any communication with the king, 
paſſed or rejected by the king's deputy in this 
kingdom. By Poynings” Law the method | was 
akered ; the houſes of parliament were ſtripped of | 
the power of originating bills: In their ſtead, it was. 
provided, that the privy council ſhould have the 
ſole power of giving birth to bills, -and this too in 
a limited degree, for no — could be introduced. 
into parliament, ſave ply ſuch as had been 125 
ovet to England, to be retuthed 1 the 
of that kingdom, previous to the meeting * oy 
parliament in which they were intended to pall, 
This laft proviſion was altered by the 4th; of Philip 
and Mary, chap. 4. which allowed the privy council, 
after a parliament was aſſembled, to certify over to 
England any new matter which aroſe during the 
ſefſion, and which they conceived it proper to mou 
into a bill. Thus ſtood the law till the reign of 
Charles I. when our houſes of parliament tank upon 
themſelves to be bumble remembrancers to the privy | 
council of what bills it was proper to certify over to 
England; and from this ſource originated the pte - 
ſent practice of framing what are called ADS of 
BILLS in either houſe, for the reviſion wank Correc- 
tion be? that auguſt body, the Las council, 


Tuvs 


11 
Tuss before Poynings" act, bills were inttoduced. 
Gebated, and agreed upon by the two bouſes of Par- 
liatnent cc bely, and then preſented to the king's. 


 Withitr alreFation, At preſent (under the authority - 


of Poynings Law, the. act of Philip; and. Mary, 


and the practice which ſprang up in the reign of 


Charles 1.) heads of bills are thrown together 1 in one 
of the bouſes, and without receiving. the ſanction 


of the other, are carried up to the privy council; 


where they" way be added to, coſtrated, or ſup- 


preffed, 


| repreſentative, to be agreed to or rejected in the whole, 


or if not entirely condemueil, may be 


tranſmitt ed in the ſhape of a bill to England; 
where the bill may again be added to, altered, or 
| ſappreſſed,” and if it eſcapes this ſecond ordeal, 
wr be ſent back with all its additions and altera- 


and then, and not before, comes” "before. 


gane in the propet form of a Bill „ not ins. 
deed a ſubject for the wiſdom of parliament to ex- 
ert itſelf upon, by modelling it to the exigencies 
of che nation, but to be agreed to, or rejected 


in the lump, without adding or diminiſhing g an 


i 
> 


iota:* afid if the two houſes can digeſt it in its 


neb ſhape, the conſent of the crown, by the mouth. 


of the deputy, as a matter of courſe, Ses it * — 


. of a lau. e 
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; 
AAnxsg, Alterations; in the. mode of, paſſing laws 


are 00 pregnant with milchicf to "hope, the: ani. 
verſions of the nation that feels their fatal effects. 


The neo modelling the obnaxious flatutes. * unhich Live. 


He, o them, ig therefore the object which the nation 
at, prgſent books to with the greateſt eqrneſtneſs. They 
expect from the wiſdom and ſpirit of parliament, 


and the, juſtice, of the, king, a reſtoration of the 


ancient rights of ,parliament and they are ßer | 


ed by every conſtitutional method in their power, 
to,make their ſentiments known to thoſe who, are 
Fi with the glorious PrFEOganiye, of e 
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delling of thoſe Jaws. is, in my opinion, a very ſtrong 
one, becauſe thoſe laws militate directly agaipſt thy 

ry. fundamental principles of our conſtitution, © as 
Peri by Magna Charta and all our ancient re- 
Cards, by pazcelling out to the Privy councils of 
| England and leſand that legillative power, which, 


the gonſtiiution entruſts, as a ſacred depoſit, in 
the hands of King, lords, and commons, alone, 
The conſticution, ſay they, Knows no powers, * 
che facred. majeſty of the king. the hereditary "ho "ho 

OUT "and motility of the lords, and the a 45 


Poynings Law, 10. H. I c. 4. and an reger 
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ſemblage of aftive, virtues and boneft principles in the 
delegates, of 'the people, The privy council neither 
inveſted with hereditary power, like the lords, nor 
delegated power, li like the commons, have no power, 
no place, no office in the legiſlature, unleſs you 
call them the delegates of the crown, (which. in- 
deed appoints them) and the abſurdity is too groſs 
that the king ſhould legiſlate both ingireftly by 
proxy, and Airteiy \ in n perſon. vi hh 


$7.4 4 


Bor, 2dly, The terms upon Which Ireland be- 
came an acceſſion to the crown of England, were 


a compleat participation of the privileges of Wa 
liſhmen, and as the moſt valuable of theſe the 
boaſted conſtitution of parliament ; and as one au- 


thentic proof « of this, I refer to the * modus tenen 
di parliamenta, (the mode of holding parliaments) 


| traniwitred 


* The authenticity of this modur has been called in queſtion J 
by the” great Selden, and ſince his time "doubted by many of 
the learndd.” As it is an important point, which 'affeQts the 
queſtion of the antiquity of the rights of parliament, I hope 1 
ſhall be indulged in ſetting it in its true light. This modus was 
given by William the Conqueror; but ſays Selden it Belies i its 
fe 2 Fa the word parliament there uſed, was not known i in France 

Fourteenth century. Selden was deceived. It is true, 
the parliaments of France, conflituted as they are at this day, 
were not eſtabliſhed till about that time: but from the time 
ef Charlemagne (in the 8th century) till the time of Philip 

B the 


[ 10 J 
tranſmitted hither by Henry the Third, for the di- 
rection of the Iriſh in modelling this high court ; 
which modus is of record in this kingdom, and 
an exact tranſcript of that which the firſt Nor- 
man prince gave to his Engliſh ſubjects. Now a 


parliament, is a body inyeſted with a delegated au- 


thorjty for ſpecial purpoſes : A parliament which 
Mould, at this day, in England, give away to the 


crown the power of propoſing and deliberating up- 


the fair, (in the 14th) the ſtates general of the kingdom 
ve entirely, diſuſed ; ſo that the Barons were driven to hold 
oecaliona] voluntary meetings. for the ſettlement of their com- 
mon concerns "Theſe, meetings were called CA e 
an old French writer, parceque on y parlementoit. To 
talk (the indian phraſe) un parlement, a. pazley, is — 
language when ſpeaking of a number of independent chieftains. 
The courts of juftice eſtabliſhed by Philip the fair, did not 
therefore inurnt, they adopted the word parliament, which had 
been applied for five centuries before to theſe voluntary con- 
grefſes of the Barons. This reſts; on the authority of Bruſſel 


in his hqeß des Fieſs and Vilhardouin, writers whom Selden per- 


haps had not. read. Ià it not then maſt, natural that William 
and his Norman lawyers, living, in, the, ume. when-ihoſe Far- 
lis wens were, the only genersl, aſſemblies in the country. they 
had left, ſhould introduce the, term parliament into, England, 
to denominate the great council they found, eſtabliſhed there, 
and to which the, French parliaments bare the neareſt reſem- 
blance of any inſtitution which bad fallen within chein former 
experience eee N IH buds ft Or TEL" 
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33 11 ] ; 
on acts, retaining only a negative to themſelves, 
would exceed the power delegated to them by 
the people. —The people would ſpufti ſuch gift 
ſuch gift would be abſolutely void : But that Iriſh 
parliament which in the reign” of Henry the fe- 
venth gave away the very ſame power to the crown, 


ſtood exactly on the /ame footing that the Engliſh 
parliament does at this day; and therefore their ab- 


ſurd gift is, in all good conſcience and reaſon, 4 


mere act of unauthorized power, and as ſuch, of 
no validity whatſoever to bind their poſterity. If 
any man can urge any thing upon - . conſtitutional 
principles in oppoſition to this deduCtion, then I 


ſhall readily retract every thing I have ſaid ; I 


ſhall willingly acknowledge that the exreutive ma- 
giſt rate propoſing and debating and the deliberative 
bodies afſenting or denying, i is the legitimate form of 
the. Iriſh conſtitution ! 105 5 | | ars 

Wh Tur ST on which this amr] yoke 
preſſes moſt ſenſibly is this: That a body of men, in 
whom the conſtitution places no confidence, not 
even known” to our ancient. conſtitution, is thruſt i in 


between the houſes of parliament and the crown, 


with the miſchieyous power of delaying, miſrepre- 
ſenting, and even. ſtifling the acts of the former; 
that is, in other words, chat the privy oouncil, in | 
this. monſtrous political ſeale, forms. a compleat 


coun- 


} B 2 
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Woehe to the two houſes, of. Eben 
This BY robb ing the crown of its beſt prerogative, 
A intercourſe. with the two great councils of 


the nation, allowing a handful of men. in the; habits 
of 1 privy counſellors, to overturn what they have in- 
| a oppoſed in the garb of voters in parlia- 


it is eſtabliſhing the will of the minority 


— that of the plurality of voices, and. this too 


in a clandeſtine inquiſitorial chamber, where all is 


| covered with the myſterious veil of ſecrecy, and the 
| public | left k of the hand ee n 


N 


s 


"By Ty, athly, The ige wp nne is never 


| exerciſed. upon che laws which ought to be the pure 
 emanations of its wiſdom, Heads of bills, before 
they are ſent to England, are but once read, and that 
only in one houſe, inſtead of being zbrice read in 
each houſe, according to the wiſe practice before 
Poynings. Thus as the opportunities of amending 


them are fewer, they often go to the privy council 


* {IE We. © 


; FER a ſtate which ſolicits correction. Having paſſed 


ivy council, the next ſtage is England, where 


the bill i is generally copligned to the crucible, of a 
ſpecial pleader or conveyancer, who having purged 
it of its Iriſh droſs, and added what ingredients he 
deems Proper, it receives | its final ſubſtance, temper, 
and form, unalterable by our parliament on its 


return ; a ſacred compoſition to be ſwallowed whole 
or 


8 
or entitely rejected Now it is evident that fiich a 
bilt ons fot its framer, neither the Houſe that pro- 
duces the embryo, nor the council that tranſmmĩts it, 
hut the crucible man to whom it is referred in its 
laſt ſtage; be ſtands Taft in the creative ſeries; his 
wiſdorn changes, moulds,” and models it, without 
reviſion * or G6neroul by any pouer exiſting in this 


an 10 4811 #{4- Þ 4 
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1 We pl that FR ee A& no 
law of Ireland goes ta the king with'the united volce 
and wn of the two great legiſlative bodies of the 
nation. If the commons otiginate heads of à bill, 
it gots to England without eber paſſing the lords; 
if a bill takes its riſe in the lords” houſe, the & com- 
mons have no opportunity of giving it the ſanction 
of their concurrence. Thus the maxim of divide 
et impera (rule them by dividitlg them) is allowed 
its full operation againſt us. The force of the na- 
tional aſſemblies is frittered away and loſt for want 
ok co-operation, and national objects are not preſſed 
home upon the executive power with thar'colledted, 
conſtitutional energy, which the act and voice of 
à nation ſhould carry along with them. We are 
obliged to whiſper our, grievances to the privy 
 connell © in broken, divided accents, inſtead of . 


directiy addrefling our gracious ſovereign in one 
Uccordiiig ſolemn appeal. © © 


Bu r 


1141. 
Arr., The people are ſenſible that the 
cauſe which firſt introduced this unnatural interpo- 
laden in the book of their libetties, no longer er. 
iſts. Poynings' act was paſſed in the reign of 
Henry the ſeyenth, a princa of the Lancaſter line. 
Ireland had ever been devoted to the Vork inte · 
reſt, In the ſtruggles between the houſes of York 
and Lancaſter, it happened that a viceroy of the 
York faction continued maſter in Ireland after the 


Lancaſtrian.,.party had gained the aſcendancy, in 
Englapd., He continued true to his faction. ſcreen- 
ed the Lorkiſts from the, vengeance, of the reign- 
ing prince, and, without any. authority from the 
crown, paſled laws unfayourable to. the king, on 
the throne. .. \This, evil. as, perceived in its full 
derer by, Henry the, zh, 4 cunning, and jealous 
prince, who, in order 10 bind up the hands of 
future delegates in Ireland, had the addreſs, to pro- 
cure the paſſing of the act called Sit Edward Poyn- 
ings act ;, by which every law intended it to be paſſed 
in Ireland was to undergo his inſpeQion, and. to 
Ned ha previous concurrence before it ora by 

his aſſent by the voice of his viceroy. The er 
to be met was the eventual treachery of a 120 
lieutenant, but unfortunately the remed for chat 
evil was ſo il projected, that! in ſecuring t * crown 
againſt its repreſentative, it raiſed up a pale of 
ſeparation between the crown and the Fee 
whic 


1 15 J 
which He a of honeſt and virtuous men 
have hitherto ſtrove inefſectually to remove. In 


that very reign the ſubſtantiat cauſe of this ur 


ceaſed, all competition for the crown was at an 
end. In the ſubſequent reign, the king of Eng- 
land was inveſted with the title of King of Ireland, 
and, as king of Ireland, had a right to u direct in- 
ſubſequent law could take this away: it ſprung up 
as 4 nectſſary relation, as ſoon” as there exiſted a 
king and parliament between which that: relation 
could ſubſiſt. This exclaſive ſufficiency of the 


ire eſtates is the great firſt principle of that con. 


ſtitution which Ireland received by a Magna Charta 
of her own, prior in date, and eo extenſive in pri- 
vileges, with that which is the juſt boaſt of Rug 
And. $ „ 9 | | SILLY 
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Bor, ychly. The objecr of this act is attainable 


by means as effectual, and more conſtitutional, thin 


thoſe which the act purſues, the object I mean, 
is to prevent variance or claſhing of interzſts be- 
tween the crown and its repreſentative and in this 
plain way: after bills have paſſed the-1nv9-bouſes- lere, 
let them be. tranſmitted. to. England under the great 
ſeal of his kingdom for the- royal confoderation.. When 


they have undergone the conſideration. of the crown det 


4 erer COMMISSION be MADE out under the 
great 


(+ x6) J 
grout fea: f England, directed to the lord lieu- 
tenant, for paſſing ſuch of theim into laws as 
' ſhall meet" the royal Ant; and for rejetting the 


others. | This srECIAL commiſſion produced in oben 


parliament, will be the "warrant to the public 
_ that there is an actual concurrence or diſſent of the 
crown, and the crown will be perfettly ſecured a- 
gainſt 'the miſchief, which it was the object of Henry 
the ſeventh to "remedy. —— This plan is no new 
undder the authority of the ſtatute of the 33d of 
Henry the eighth, ch. 21, in caſes where the king 
does not think proper to go to parliament/ himſelf, 
as far as the eireumſtances of the two countries 
will admit; and perfectly the ſame with the mode 
authorized by Ir. ſtat. the 1 1th of Elizabeth, ſeſſion 
2, ch. 1. with this only difference, that the plan 
here propoſed requires the reading of the king's 
commiſſion in parliament, inſtead of the procla- 
mations n by, the ut nen ſtatute. | 
ee . a n 
8thly, n is knobs all, that when My 
acts of Henry the ſeventh, and of Philip and 
Mary, were paſſed into laws, the people of this 
country were 'not | repreſented in parliament—l fay 
the" thajority” of the people. ' The Engliſh pale was 
confined, as I remember, to five counties. © The 
iin 4g! aq” 10% 1 Tj Gf 11 "remaining 


Dil 
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remaining, counties had no mare in the legiſlature... 
of this country: they were not admitted to ſeod. 
repreſentatives until the time of James the firſt, 
above half a century afterwards. | This conſidera- 
tion has, [ own, to my mind, very great weight in 
lowering, the authority of laws paſt in ſuch a non 
age of our legiſlative bodies. When the number of 

lords and commons was ſo very inconſiderable, it. 

might well enough happen that all, or at leaſt A: 

great majority of the members of parliament were 

of the privy council; ſo that the · ſame men W 
were to give the form of laws to the heads of bills 
tranſmitted, were probably as privy counſellors 
concerned in tranſmitting them. In ſuch, circum; 

ſtances, the evil of this law would: be leſs ſenſibly. 

felt; whereas, at preſent, when not one tenth of 
the number of our legiſlative bodies have a ſeat at 
the priyy council board, it muſt either happen that 
the acts of thoſe bodies are comptrolled by a mino 

rity. of, their own members, or by a. handful of, 
men, too obſcure, or too noxious, to be admit- 

| ted into ejther houſs of Pug: 11 
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gay. r are furiſhed with: a very. "Any ar: 
gument for the repeal olf thoſe ſtatutes, by. the | 
ſatute-book itſelf, wherein there are two temporary 
. of Poynings' law, upon the declared prinęi- 

| 89 e hinderance it was of to public buſineſs, 
C and 


(48 1 
| and theſe, too in che arbitrary reigns. of Henry che G 
Eighth, and his daughter Elizabeth®. The conſtitu- 
| tion eſtabliſhed in the ſtatute of the. latter much 
reſembles. that which 1 have already propoſed to- 
come in the place of our preſent practice: a prac- 
4 rice (for E will not call it by a better name) which 
creeping in under the maſk of an act of partiament, 
3' ln chis caſe, ſome difficulty may be thought to i 
ariſe from.the proviſion, of the act 3 11h of Elizabeth, „ 
chap g. whereby it is made neceſſary that heads of | 
a bill for the purpoſe; of repealing, Poynings' law, 3 
muſt receive the approbation of both houſes; of par- | | 
larnent, before they are tranſmitted to England for 
the previous confent of the crewn. This was a 
plain attempt of the good folks in queen Elizabeth's | 
days, to eſtabliſh an eternal ſovereignty over their 
deſcendants, and to rule the roaſt for centuries after 
they were in their graves, It is as abſurd, as if u 
they had enacted that no heads of a, bil ſhould be |/ 
good for the purpoſe of overturning this gigantic 
law, unleſs ſuch as paſſed the houſes of parliament 
 unanimbuſly. The parliament of this age cannot be — 
bound to any whimſical or novel mode of proceed- 
ing, in derogation to the eſtabliſhed courle, by a 
parliament which has ceaſed to act a century and a 
half ago. — All that we can grant them is, to ſubmit to 
their acts as long as the ſovereign power of the ſtate 


{© # 28 Hen. 8, chap. 4. 11 Eliz. fef. 2. chap. 1. 


ſuffers 
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fifers thiſe acts to continue in foroe: But, if they: | 
would have us affent to ſuch propoſitions as theſe, 
Wat an obligation cannot be diffolved by the ſame mode 
in which it was contrafled, or, That 'a' parliament, 
which makes an abſurd law may be allowed to contrive 
' abſurd devices, for the purpoſe of entaifing that” ab- 
Surg law upon their pofterity, then we ſmile at their- 
6mplicity, but can never allow ourſelves to be the 
dupes of their artifice. The truth is; all laws; in- 
tended to clog or reſtrain the right inherent in the 
ſubſiſting legiflarive bodies of repealing: or altering 
laws at their pleafure, whether they work their effect 
directly, or by a fide wind, are no more than mere 
blunt paper :—And, therefore, I do not à little 
wonder that Sir William Blackſtone ſtiould feriouſly 
ſet down the proviſion of this ſtatute in his book, 
| Without any ment or note of eee 


4 Bux, rethly, this ſtumbling block, if there are 
a till ſo weak as to think it one, may, by a little 
; management, be kept entirely out of our way ; 
an act entitled to explain and amend; inſtead of to 
repeal Poynings' law, will anſwer the great aim of 
the nation, without offending the moſt (crupulous., - 
| In this act the legitimate object of Poynings law 
Will ſtill be preſerved, but its miſchievous and de- 
grading 'mode of ſecuring that object will be 
changed, for one more n to o libeny. 
AG ac 2 Thus, 
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Thais, by a parliamentary mancœuvre not unuſual, 
the unprecedented trick of the penners of the 11th. 
of Elizabeth may be NE EY n. 


* Ns . 


Scr T have whales this ſtatute, I cannot 
help referting to it as a moſt authentic and full con- 
firmation of hρt I have laid down under the 6th 
head as the original intent and deſign of Poynings' 
act, indeed ſo full as to preclude all doubt upon 
the ſubject; and ſince it is certain (from what has 
been ſuggeſted under the 9th head) that the preſent 
degrading practice, introduced for fencing the 
crown againſt its delegate, is not . neceſſary, but 
that an borourable, /afe, and obvious way may be 
fallen upon to arrive at the /me end; one too ana- 
 legous to that praftiſed in England when bills are paſſed 
by lords commiſſioners, and not by the king in 
perſon; ſurely none but a madman can doubt of 
the part the Iriſh parliament, awakened as they are 
to a ſenſe of their own dignity, and the rights of 
the nation, will adopt in ſuch a conjuncture. Can 
any man doubt but that the parliament of Ireland, 
when it repealed this law of Poynings' for a time, in 
the reign. of queen Elizabeth, would have repealed 
it for ever, if that parliament had repreſented. two 
and thirty flouriſhing, powerful counties, inſtead 
of five or fix diſtracted and impoveriſhed, ones ? 
Or | is it to be ſuppoſed that queen Elizabeth, had 
c — ſhe 
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ſne looked on Ireland as a loyal nation, ihvinlably | 
attached to her perſon and government; "as a na- 
tion containing hundreds of perſons of | equal rank, 
fortune and conſequence with any delegate ſhe 
might ſend over to repreſent her; is it to be ſup- 
poſed, I fay, that that wiſe queen could ſeriouſly for 
a moment entertain a fear, that the parliament of 
ſuch a nation could be duped into di/loyal” as by 
the perſonal influence of a lord lieutenant, or that 
ſhe would once heſitate about breaking aſunder 
for ever ſhackles which the former neceſſity of the 
times might furniſh ſome” excuſe for introducing, 
but which the change of circumſtances had render- 
ed not only uſeleſs but odious ? And now that every 
thing which I have above ſuppoſed, is in oft true 
with reſpect to this kingdom, who but an enemy 
to the houſe of Hanover can entertain a notion of | 
any oppoſition on the part of George the third, 
to a meaſure which the great prerogative” queen 
would have adopted without heſitation 3 IIS [Ot 


As to the. exptbrancy of cTeliitg about” this 
good work immediately, I am happy to find it the 
prevailing and growing opinion that an hauf is Mor 
to be loſt. The notion that we have. got enough for 
this winter is too abſurd to deſerve an anſwer. The 
queſtion is whether our claim is reaſonable, and | 
ſuch ; as moderation warrants ? Whether any. man 
can 


| 
| 
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| I heard one of them within theſe two months, in his 
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can n lay his hand on bis hrt and fay, we go a line 
beyond the great boundary of right in our preſent, ar- 
dent wiſh? Is this a new fang led, new invented 
grievance, which we have found out Yeſterday, ot is 
it nat one that every good patriot has wept over in 
his cloſet for above io centuries Have we-now a 
virtuous parliament, and is that always, or even ge- 
neraliy to be expected? Have we not a conſenting 
adminiſtration, diſpoſed to liſten to our juſt com- 
plaints, and are we always to expect ſuch prodigies ? 
The time to purſue an object is when that object is 
attainable ; there is no time to urge a demand which 
ſounds like an encroachment ; z all times and ſeaſons 
are hallowed for the aſſertion of thoſe rights which 
the conſtitution has rendered /acred. The very Mi- 
niſters on the other ſide of the water ſympathize 
with, the bitter feelings of Ireland on this ſubyect. 


place in the houſe of lords, lament the © de- 
graded condition of our legiſlative bodies.” The 
Jealouſy of England is not concerned in this queſti- 
on, it is only whether the right arm of this country 
ſhall be rotten or ſound; and ſhall we bear with 
that 1 rottenneſs an hour, when we have the knife 
and the ſtyptic in our hands? Shall we nurſe our 
ſores, and jay to the phyſician, we have got enough, 
we feel no Pain / The manly part which common 
Tenſe diftates is, to go on 'with' the glorious! taſk of 

ſecuring 
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fecuting this our acknowledged right with ananimity, 


temper and moderation. Whoever atternpts to 8⁰ A 
ſtep farther, to weaken the bond by which we are 


linked with our ſiſter kingdom, (and I hope indiſſo- 


lubly) will prove a very harmleſs man in the end, 
for he will meet with the hatred and contempt of 
all right-minded men in both countries. ; 
As to the OE immediately under our conſi- 
deratjon, I have ſuch a confidence in our privy 
council, that I can hardly conceive that men of the 
Arſt rank and conſequence in this country ſhould 
ſtand in Fog way of its obtaining a free conflitution. 
Tam ſure if there is any among them ſo perverſe, 
he is very unfit to comptrol the acts of the legiſlature 
of this country z z and ſhould he be ſo miſchievouſly 
Tuccelsful, as to communicate his qiſaffection to his 
fellow ende I hope to ſee a ſpirited ſtep 
taken by the parliament of this country, I mean 
the glorious one of ſending a depuration from the 
two houſes, to lay the act for new modelling: and a- 
mending Poynings' Law at the feet of bis majeſty ; ; 
and when this meaſure i 18 crow ned with the ſucceſs i it 


. deſerves, I will be glad to ſee the lawyer, or the 
man in this countty, who will dare to affirm, that 
; ſuch act is not as conſlitutional, ſoung. and valid, as 
any that ſtands, recorded on the parliament Tolls. 


Indeed the bare ſuppoſition * an additional energy, 
added 
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added to the df king, lords, and commons, by 
the concurring ſuffrages, [not of a handful of men 
here,] but of any, the moſt auguſt aſſembly upon 
earth, ſeems to me the very height of political ab- 
ſurdity. I have thrown theſe thoughts haſtily to- 
- gether, not with a view of inflaming the minds, 
but of repreſenting what I take to be the ſtrenuous 
and ardent with of the people of this iſland ; a loy- 
al, brave, and enduring people, who aim their views | 
no farther than to reſtore the great organ of their 
happineſs, their legiſlature, to its ancient form and 
ſtandard. This they look for - as men entitled under 
that conſtitution, of which parliament is only the 
creature, to the privileges and immunities of Britiſh 
ſubjects; this they expect ſrom the virtuous exertions 
of that very parliament, which it is their deſire to 
reſtore to its conſtitutional importance; whoſe acts 
for the public good will be ſeconded by" the public 


wut and ſupported by the | 80 arm. 
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